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nomena ; here the analysis is in many cases sub- 
jective, and the name of the term is apt to be much 
more important in the eyes of its sponsor than any 
consideration of teaching or learning. Who shall 
decide whether the Future is to be More Vivid or 
Less Vivid? Who shall distinguish between Anti- 
cipatory and Prospective? Who shall settle the 
question as to Historical or Temporal Cum? Who 
shall tell us what 'contingency' means in Syntax? 
As was remarked at the meeting of the Philological 
Association, the proposition is probably doomed to 
failure as soon as it gets past the initial steps indi- 
cated in this report, for, however much we desider- 
ate uniformity in terminology, with all due respect 
to the honorable committee, it has barely begun its 
labors. G. L. 



LATIN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

II 

In my first article (pages 140-142) I tried to show 
what we actually accomplish, and what I believe 
we should accomplish, and in what manner. 

When our boys reach Caesar, we are no longer 
as free as we were in the work of the first year. 
For we are confronted by the definite task of read- 
ing the first four books of The Gallic War, and of 
giving 20 per cent of the time of the year — the 
equivalent of one period per week — to the trans- 
lation of fairly simple English sentences, based on 
the text read, into Latin. To quote Cicero, I shall 
take up this subject "in Homer's manner, the latter 
topic first". 

As a matter of fact, we depart somewhat radically 
from the requirements as laid down in the Syllabus 
for High Schools; we devote considerably more 
time to the prose work than is prescribed. Of a per- 
iod of 42 minutes, I personally devote ten every 
day to it, and my colleagues do no less, some even 
more. We defend this on the score that our prose 
work includes the grammatical instruction needed 
during the year. In the second place, we differ, I 
think, from most schools in that our translation 
work during this year is largely oral. The book 
which we use contains twenty sentences in each 
exercise. After the rules of grammar, which head 
each lesson, have been gone over, and learned — 
stress is laid in this on the memorizing of an exam- 
ple for each rule — four to five sentences are as- 
signed for each day. These may or may not be 
gone over in class; that depends largely on the time 
at the teacher's disposal. On the next day, the 
teacher reads out a sentence, while the students keep 
their books closed, and then he calls on a boy to 
translate. The boy is allowed to finish his work as 
well as he can, and only then the necessary correc- 
tions are made by teacher and class in common. 
After the task is finished, another group of sen- 



tences is assigned and the next day both these and 
the old sentences — these latter often slightly varied — 
are called for, and so forth. While it seems to 
demand a great amount of time, this method 
works very well in practice, and after a while 
it is possible to go over twelve to eighteen 
sentences in no more than fifteen minutes. 
When all the sentences of a lesson have been done, 
a review is set for the next day, and this is carried 
on in writing, the teacher giving from three to five 
sentences. These are new in so far as they do not 
occur in the lesson, but are strictly limited in vo- 
cabulary and rules to the exercise to be reviewed. 
In this practice the guiding principle, to quote one of 
my colleagues, is that one sentence reviewed three 
times is worth five done but once. The monotony 
of this exercise is often varied by having the sen- 
tences done at the blackboard, with the corrections 
done as in oral work. The latter method has the 
advantage that it saves time, because it is possible 
to do the review translation of the text while boys 
are working at the board. Its disadvantage lies in 
the divided attention. 

While the prose work, as thus carried on, is fairly 
satisfactory to ourselves, and works well also in re- 
gard to the State Examinations, which our boys on 
the whole pass very satisfactorily, it has the grave 
objection that it consumes an inordinate amount of 
time. It also lays us open to the charge of violating 
the principle that the work in prose should be based 
on portions of the text recently read. In this con- 
nection, I beg to say, though, that I do not believe 
in this principle. It is true that the work in prose 
should be based on the text, but it seems to me suf- 
ficient to employ the vocabulary, and occasionally 
the so-called idioms. To base the exercises in con- 
tent on the text recently read leads in many in- 
stances — and text books — to a form of exercise 
which comes near to the 'trot', and I know from ex- 
perience that a bright boy actually does use his prose 
book in this manner. I do not mean to disparage the 
value of what the Germans call 'retroversion', but I 
believe that this method should be used as it is in 
Germany, very sparingly, and largely as sight work. 
That our method of working does decidedly not pre- 
pare for the Elementary Composition of the College 
Entrance Examinations is a minor consideration, be- 
cause I believe that this task should not be attempted 
by the student before the end of the third year. On 
the whole we discourage our students even from 
taking the Caesar examination at the end of the sec- 
ond year, in the conviction that a boy who has done 
his duty has attained so much more maturity at the 
end of the third year that this more than outweighs 
the loss of memory for the prepared text of Caesar. 
The task of reading the required text is much less 
satisfactory. In the first place, the teachers of the 
third term complain, as I have stated in my first ar- 
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tide, that the students are not able to grasp the run 
of a sentence. This is an indictment all the more 
serious as our students enter this term with 22 chap- 
ters of the first book behind them, or rather with 21, 
since chapter 14 is usually omitted by us, or rather 
we are satisfied with translating it to the pupils and 
having them retranslate it. 

The result is that our teachers undertake the duty 
of teaching their boys how to translate. It seems 
the consensus of opinion among them that this can 
best be done by going over each assignment in class 
before it is undertaken by the student. During this 
class work an absolutely literal translation is in- 
sisted on, e. g. Caesar dixit se nolle, 'Caesar said 
himself to be unwilling'. Having finished a sentence 
in this way, we call for a statement of the general 
drift of the sentence, and then for an attempt to put 
it into intelligible English. The next day the as- 
signment is translated again, and this time good Eng- 
lish, though by no means a perfect expression, is ex- 
pected, together with the grammatical explanations 
necessary. The grammatical matters involving new 
topics have likewise been gone over the preceding 
day. Finally, if there is time, the teacher may give 
a model translation, and on the third day he insists 
on a rapid and flawless review. I need not say that 
questions on forms constantly accompany the work, 
and that a rather thorough drill, especially on the 
verb, is thus given. But it all takes time, and that 
is our pressing trouble. We cannot do more than 
about ten lines of text in a period, at least not dur- 
ing the first ten weeks, and while it is true that the 
power of our students grows in a gratifying manner, 
still we are compelled to hurry toward the end of 
the term, and still more during the fourth half year, 
when it becomes imperative to find time for a re- 
view of the whole work, a review which fortunately 
both students and teachers are willing to make 
largely after school hours. 

It ought to be stated also, in justice to our work, 
that we by no means aim at a complete grammatical 
interpretation. We have worked out in Committee 
a Syntax Outline for each term of the work, and 
we teach no more than is there required (see Ap- 
pendix). And with it all, we are far from feeling 
satisfied. Every term, as we read the two hundred 
odd papers put before us in the State Examinations, 
we realize how little there is in our boys of real 
grasp. And while we consider this our most im- 
portant task, to make the pupil capable of dealing 
with the form of a Latin writer, we would fain do 
more. There can be no doubt that the content side 
of Caesar is sadly neglected by us. Whatever one 
may think of it, we rest firm in the conviction that 
the Latin writers are worthy of being read per se, 
for what they say, and we feel ashamed that we can- 
not achieve this aim. I am sure I am speaking for 
the majority of my colleagues in saying that we con- 



sider Caesar beyond the understanding of the aver- 
age High School boy at that stage, and that we 
would welcome the substitution of another author, 
more akin to the mind and soul of our boys. Some 
of us, even, believe that it would be better to read 
an Anthology from several writers rather than four 
books which begin and end nowhere. 

Apart from this point, however — and I am not 
desirous of bringing down on my head again the in- 
dignation which my first utterance to this effect met 
with at one of the Classical Conferences — we feel 
that we have a real grievance in the amount of in- 
direct discourse which we are compelled to do dur- 
ing the Caesar year. It is difficult for the average 
student to understand the laws of reporting even in 
his English, with its comparatively simple change of 
tense. To master the rules of the Latin language 
seems beyond the power of all but a few. One of 
the deplorable results of our enforced insistence on 
these rules is that in later times our boys will per- 
sistently explain any and every infinitive they meet 
as an infinitive in Indirect Discourse. Nor is this 
all. Caesar so persistently violates the law of the 
sequence of tenses that it is difficult to convince a 
student of its validity. 

It is rather strange that the vexing question of 
vocabulary gives us less concern than one would 
suppose. We have at all times vigorously insisted 
upon the mastery of a limited number of words, and 
since the appearance of the Vocabulary of High 
School Latin we have made this book the basis of 
our requirements. It is safe to say, I think, that our 
boys know by the end of the second year about 
1,000 words fairly well, and that they have been 
made to realize the force of word composition. They 
also have mastered well the principal parts of a 
large number of verbs, because they must memorize 
and practice a certain number of these for each reci- 
tation, as they occur in the assigned lesson. 

In fine, by the end of the year the majority of our 
students, while far from the ideal, can conscien- 
tiously be promoted into Cicero. At this date, as 
will appear from a perusal of the Appendix, they 
have a satisfactory grasp on case constructions, and 
on the simpler dependent clauses. What they lack 
is, as I have said, the ability to grapple with the 
'period', and the appreciation of the content. 
Whether this would be gained, if we should ever be 
given a year and a half for the beginners' work, or 
if the latest proposal of the division of the twelve 
preparatory years into six and six should be put 
into effect, is, to my mind, an open question. I am 
not at all sure that the inherent difficulties in read- 
ing Caesar can be overcome by either reform. It is 
quite true that in Germany boys of from 13 to 15 
years are reading the Gallic War. But these boys 
have behind them three years of elementary work 
of at least eight hours a week, and, if the recollec- 
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tions of my own youth still hold good, they have not 
learned to appreciate Caesar as literature any more 
than our students. More and more do the High 
Schools number among their student body boys 
who will never go to College, and who will receive 
all their Latin training in the school. There must be 
given a course of study which will leave them at its 
end with some knowledge of Roman life, and this 
must be gained from other authors than those now 
read. Perhaps it will ultimately be necessary to 
abandon the present policy of very large and un- 
wieldy schools, and to establish numerous small 
schools, divided by their ultimate aim. Or, if finan- 
cial considerations make this impossible, we may be 
compelled to return to a modification of the plan 
formerly existing in the Manhattan schools. Here 
we used to divide the students into those preparing 
for the City College, and others, and give them 
an instruction differing radically in the amount 
read. The ideal solution, however, seems to be that 
advocated in the columns of The Classical 
Weekly, namely an internal reform of our teach- 
ing, by laying the emphasis not on quantity, but 
on quality. It is an unwarranted imputation on 
the honesty of purpose of the secondary teacher 
to say that a reduction of quantity will bring about 
a lowering of the standard of work done. We, 
for one, stand ready to prove the falsity of this 
assertion, and to prove that we are worthy of the 
confidence shown by giving us a greater freedom of 
judgment in deciding what our pupils shall or shall 
not read. Ernst Riess. 

APPENDIX 1 
REQUIRED SYNTAX FOR THIRD TERM 
LATIN. 
(Items taught in The Bellum Helveticum are in 
CAPITALS; items taught in Barss are under- 
scored). 

I. Case Constructions : 
A. Before Mid Term : 
Nominative : SUBJECT. PREDICATE. AP- 

POSITIVE. 
Genitive : POSSESSIVE. QUALITY . 
Dative : INDIRECT OBJECT. INTRANSI - 
TIVES. COMPOUNDS. POSSESSION. Im - 
personal Passive. 
Accusative : DIRECT OBJECT. 



PREDICATE. 



LIMIT OF MOTION. SUBJECT. 
Ablative: AGENT. MEANS. CAUSE. AC- 



CO MJ^^ENJ._lL\raER : _Attendance. 
B. After MTd Term: 
Dative : PURPOSE. Reference. Adjectives. 



Accusative: EXTENT OF TIM E AND SPA CE. 
Ablative : PLACE. TIME QUALITY. COM- 
PARISON. DIFFERENCE. DEPONENTS . 

II. Mode Constructions : 

A. Before Mid Term : 
Purpose (ut, ne, relative). 
Result («(, ut non). 

Subordinate Clauses of Original Indicative in In- 
direct Discourse. 
Indirect Questions. 

B. After Mid Term: 

Cum (descriptive-circumstantial, causal, concessive). 
Infinitive as Substantive, Indirect Discourse, Com- 
plementary. 

REQUIRED SYNTAX FOR FOURTH TERM 

LATIN. 

(Items starred (*) are treated in Barss I.) 

I. Case Constructions : 
Before Mid Term : 

Genitive : Subjective, Objective, Material*, Qual- 
ity*, Price, Partitive*, with Adjectives*, with 
Verbs*. 

Dative : Separation*, Agent*. 

Accusative : Secondary Object, Adverbial Phrases. 

Ablative : Separation*, with opus and usus*, 
Source*, Price, Specification*, Absolute*. 

II. Mode Constructions: 

A. Before Mid Term : 

Review the verb constructions taught during Term 
III. 

B. After Mid Term : 
Commands and Prohibitions*. 
Hortatory and Jussive Subjunctives*. 
Relative Clauses of Cause. 
Temporal Clauses. 

Verbs of Hindering and Preventing (nothing but 

this: quominus — positive, quin — negative). 
Gerund and Gerundive*. 
Supine in um*. 



1 This Appendix contains the minimum required by us in Latin syn- 
tax for each of the two semesters of the Caesar year, and thus it may 
not be without interest in comparison with the High School Syntax 
of Mr. Byrne. We reached our assignment independently, by making 
our own statistics as to the occurrence of each construction, not only 
in regard to frequency but also to its place during the course, and 
the arrangement is chronologii al within the divisions. 



REVIEWS 

The Roman Assemblies From Their Origin to the 
End of the Republic. By George Willis Bots- 
ford. New York. The Macmillan Co. (1909). 
Pp. x+521. $4.00. 
In Part I of this book, covering the first 118 
pages, Professor Botsford discusses the social and 
political organization of the populus, the tribes, the 
centuries and the classes, and appends, rather on 
the score of convenience than on logical grounds, 
a chapter on the auspices. Part II contains a 
description of the several assemblies, followed (pp. 
262-477) by a history of them and of comitial legis- 
lation, and by a chapter on the preservation of stat- 
utes, comitial procedure, and comitial days. The 
work is intended, the author tells us, as a book 



